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TO ADVERTISERS. 





On Monday the 14th inst. Tue Tarver will begin to admit Advertisements, 
but under such an arrangement of tts letter-press as will take nothing 
from the reader. 

This opportunity may be particularly worthy the attention of those who 
deal in commodities conducive in any way to the Graces of Life, whether 
intellectual or external, such as Books, Music, Paintings, Engravings, 
Sculpture, Apparel, Jewellery, or any kind of Fancy Article; in 
short, anything connected with habits of elegance and refinement. 


The space of Tur Tatier: devoted to this purpose will be of necessity a 
great deal smaller than in other Daily Papers, so that every ApverrtisE- 
ment will be sure of being seen; and Advertisers will bear in mind, 
that as the readers of the paper consist of Play-goers, Men of Leisure, 
Actors and Actresses, Accomplished Women in general, the Lovers of 
Books, Music, &c , and other cultivators of social intercourse and amuse- 
ment, they form the very description of persons who are the most likely 
to repay the use made of its columns. 


Advertisements received at Tue Tatter Orricer, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; 
also by Mr G. Reynett, Country Newspaper and General Advertising 
Office, 42 Chancery lane; and by Messrs C. and W. Reynecr, at the 
Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





Memoirs of the Life and Travels of John Ledyard, from his Journal 
and Correspondence. By Jared Sparks. 8vo. pp. 428. Colburn 
and Bentley. 

(Concluded from yesterday.) 


Fixpinc himself unable to prosecute his designs.by sea, Led- 
yard resolved upon doing it by land. He actually determined 
to walk through the north of Europe, Siberia and Tartary, 
with a precarious pittance in his pocket, and so get a short 
passage over to the north-western coast of America. His 
extraordinary designs, and the generous openness of his cha- 
racter, procured him, as we have seen, extraordinary friends, men 
of whom even he had reason to be proud. Among them the reader 
has seen mentioned Mr Jefferson, and the Marquis (as he was 
then called) Lafayette. The effect produced by the name of this 
illustrious person in the pages of Ledyard, great as it always was, 
has become greater from late events. It is with no common 
emotion that the admirers of his late conduct, read over again the 
passages in which he is mentioned by his grateful friend. Speaking 
of him in a letter to some unknown person, Ledyard says :— 

‘Tam sure that you could not yourself have manifested more 
alacrity to serve me than he has done.’ 

Again, in his last letter from France, dated the 8th of August 
1786, four-and-forty years ago, he says,—‘ I took a walk to Paris 
this morning, and saw the Marquis de la Fayette. He isa good 
man, this same Marquis. I esteem him, and even love him, and so 
we all do, except some few, who worship him.’ The surprise of 
this last turn is very pleasant. He adds, ‘I make these trips to 
Paris often; sometimes to dine with this amiable Frenchman, 
and sometimes with our minister, (Jefferson), who is a brother 
to me.’ 

Again, in a striking passage of a letter written to Jefferson from 
England :—* You know how much I owe the amiable Lafayette. 
Will you do me the honour to present my most grateful thanks to 
him? If I find in my travels a mountain, as much elevated above 
other’ mountains as he is above ordinary men, I will name it 
Lafayette? 

Once more. In a letter to the same friend, dated Petersburgh, 
March 19th, 1787, is the following passage :—<‘ I hardly know how 
to estimate the goodness of the Marquis de la Fayette to me; but I 
think a French nobleman, of the first character in his country, 
never did more to serve an obscure citizen of another, than he has 








done for me; and I am sure, that it is impossible, without some 
hind of soul made expressly for the purpose, that an obscure citizen 
in such a situation can be more grateful than I am. May he be 
told so, with my compliments to his lady.’ 

Ledyard, however, was destined to undergo another bitter dis- 
appointment before he could arrive at the spot from which he was 
to have the happiness of commencing his tour of peril and poverty. 
He left Paris for London, apparently on the invitation of Sir James 
Hall, one of his generous friends, (father of Captain Basil Hall. 
What a pity that his son has become an enemy to Americans and 
to Lafayette! From London, our hero was to sail for the north- 
western coast in a vessel which he found in complete readiness for 
a voyage to the Pacific Ocean,and the owners of which offered 
him a free passage, with the understanding, it is supposed, of pro- 
fiting by his knowledge and experience. The vessel put to sea, and 
was not out of sight of land, when it was brought back by an order 
from the government, and the voyage broken off. A subscription 
was now set on foot among his friends in London, (Sir James 
Hall, Sir Joseph Banks and others) to enable him to get to Ham- 
burgh, and commence his journey on foot. 

‘“T fear my subscription will be small,” he says, in a letter to Mr 
Jefferson ; “ it adds to my anxiety to reach those dominions, where 
I shall not want money; I do not mean the dominions that may be 
beyond death. I shall never wish to die, while you and the Marquis 
are alive. Iam going across Siberia, as I before intended.” The 
amount collected by his friends is not mentioned, but it was such 
as to induce him to set out on the journey; which, indeed, he 
probably would have done, had he obtained no money at all. He 
had lived too long by expedients to be stopped in his career by an 
obstacle so trifling, in his imagination, as the want of money; and 
he was panting to get into a country where its use was unknown, 
and where of course the want of it would not be felt.’-—P. 235. 

Ledyard proceeded to Hamburgh ; passed on to Copenhagen,where 
he met with a distressed countryman, whom he relieved in the most 
generous manner; went round the Gulf of Bothnia on foot, through 
Sweden, Lapland, and Finland; arrived at Petersburgh, where he 
was befriended by Professor Pallas and others; procured a passport 
from the Empress Catherine, through the agency of Count Segur, 
the French ambassador; travelled through Siberia, Muscovy, and 
Tartary ; and when he had arrived at what appeared to him but a 
short distance from that blessed coast, from which he was to cross 
over to the long object of his desires, was first detained under false 
pretences, then, while pushing on, was arrested by an order from 
the Empress, and finally banished the empire, and conveyed to 
the frontiers of Poland, with an injunction not to return into the 
Russian dominions under pain of death. 

There have been various conjectures respecting the cause of this 
flagrant exercise of arbitrary power. The commandant who first 
detained him, said that he did it out of humanity; and indeed 
Catherine herself made the same excuse to the French Ambassador, 
observing, “ That she would not render herself guilty of the death 
of this courageous American, by furthering a journey so fraught 
with danger, as that he proposed to undertake alone, across the 
unknown and savage regions of north-western America.” We do 
not bring up the sanguinary wars of Catherine, as a proof that she 
could not be humane to an individual; for in the semi-barbarous 
condition of mankind, the greatest want of feeling on a large scale, 
and the tenderest exercise of it on a smaller, have often been found 
co-existent. But notwithstanding that Catherine was as likely as 
anybody to exhibit this inconsistency, there is nobody who would 
not laugh at the probability of such a tender consideration as this, 
shewn towards a man who would have given worlds to prevent it, 
and upon an account which she would have thought unworthy of 
her regard, had his object been a Russian instead of an American 
one. Segur thought it owing to her unwillingness to have her new 
possessions on the western coast inspected by an American citizen ; 
and undoubtedly either this was the cause, or it was owing to the 
jealousy of the Russian Fur Company, the most likely conjecture 
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ofall. Their head quarters were at the place at which Ledyard 
was detained. 

From the confines to which the Russian soldiers had conveyed 
him, Ledyard, to use his own words, passed, he “ knew not how,” 
through the kingdoms of Poland and Prussia, and thence to Lon- 
don, where he arrived, “ disappointed, ragged, and pennyless ;” and 
yet, said he, “so accustomed am I to such things, that I declare 
my heart was whole....Cruelties and hardships are tales I leave 
untold.” His health, for the first time, had suffered from confine- 
ment, and from the extraordinary rapidity with which he had been 
whirled over the Russian deserts: but the recovery of his freedom, 
“ and a few days rest among the beautiful daughters of Israel in 
Poland,” made him feel as strong as before; though he acknow- 
ledges that three years had made a great difference in the look of 
his face. He was then thirty-seven. 


It was at the place of his detention, and while unconscious of 


what was about to be done against him by a female (though she 
would have made no difference, for despots are of no sex) that 
Ledyard wrote his celebrated Eulogy on Women, one of the never- 
to-be-too-often-repeated bits of genuine eloquence. 
ingly it follows :— 


Here accord- 


‘ Ihave observed among all nations, that the women ornament 
themselves more than the men; that wherever found, they are the 
same kind, civil, obliging, humane, tender beings; that they are 
ever inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous and modest. They 
do not hesitate, like man, to perform a hospitable or generous 


action; not haughty, nor arrogant, nor supercilious, but full of 


courtesy, and fond of society ; industrious, economical, ingenuous ; 
more liable, in general, to err than man, but in general also more 
virtuous, and performing more good actions than he. I never ad- 
dressed myself, in the language of decency and friendship, to a 
woman, whether civilized or savage, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. With man it has often been otherwise. In wan- 
dering over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through 
honest Sweden, frozen Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprin- 
cipled Russia, and the wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, 
if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, woman has ever been friendly to 
me, and uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, so worthy of the 
appellation of benevolence, these actions have been performed in 
so free and so kind a manner, that, if I was dry, I drank the sweet 
draught, and, if hungry, ate the coarse morsel, with a double 
relish,’ 

No wonder the beautiful daughters of Israel in Poland conspired 
to restore the health of a man who could write thus. 
however, did not think ill of men as human beings. 
own heart and intentions too well, not to think the best he could 
of all. 
Petersburgh, no less just than affecting. ‘ Upon the whole,’ he says, 
* mankind have used me well; and though I have as yet reached 
only the first stage of my journey, I feel myself much indebted for 
that urbanity, which I always thought more general than many 


think it to be; and were it not for the mischievous laws and bad | 
examples of some governments I have passed through, I am per- 


suaded I should be able to give you a still better account of our fellow- 
creatures.’ 


No sooner was Ledyard arrived in London, says Mr Sparks, 
‘than he called upon his worthy patron and friend, Sir voseph 
Banks, to express his gratitude for the many substantial favours 
received from him.’—(Ledyard had occasionally drawn at hazard 
upon Sir Joseph for small sums of money, and the philosopher had 
handsomely honoured his drafts.) —* Sir Joseph, after questioning 
him with a lively interest concerning his travels, and expressing 
sympathy for his past misfortunes, enquired what were his future 
intentions. Ledyard frankly confessed that he had nothing in 
prospect ; that after having struggled against a tide of difficulties, 
to accomplish an object which he had much at heart, but in pur- 
suing which he had been baffled in every attempt, he felt himself at 
this moment in a state of perfect uncertainty, as to the step next 
to be taken; time and circumstances would decide his fortune. 
What followed will be best related in the language of Mr Beaufoy, 
then Secretary of the African Association :— 

‘ “ Sir J. Banks, who knew his temper (says Mr B.) told him, that 
he believed he could recommend him to an adventure almost as peril- 
ous as the one from which he had returned; and then communi- 
cated to him the wishes of the Association for discovering the 
nland countries of Africa. Ledyard replied, that he had always 
determined to traverse the continent of Africa, as soon as he had 
explored the interior of North America; and as Sir Joseph had 
offered him a letter of introduction, he came directly to the writer 
of these Memoirs. Before I learnt from the note the name and 
business of my visitor, I was struck with the manliness of his per- 
son, the breadth of his chest, the openness of his countenance, and 
the inquietude of his eye. 1 spread the map of Africa before him, 
and tracing a line from Cairo to Sennar, and from thence westward, 
in the latitude and supposed direction of the Niger, I told him, that 
was the route by which I was anxious that Africa might, if pos- 


Ledyard, 
He knew his 


There is a passage in his letter to Mr Jefferson from St | 


sible, be explored. He said, he should think himself singularly 
fortunate to be trusted with the adventure. I asked him when*he 
would set out. To-morrow morning, was his answer. I told him ] 
was afraid that we should not be able, in so short a time, to pre. 
pare his instructions, and to procure for him the letters that were 
requisite ; but that if the Committee should approve of his proposal, 
all expedition should be used.” 

‘ This interview affords one of the most extraordinary instances 
of decision of character, which is to be found on record. When 
we consider his recent bitter experience of the past, his labours and 
sufferings, which had been so intense and so long-continued, that a 
painful reality had more than checked the excesses of romantic 
enthusiasm that might be kindled in a less disciplined imagination ; 
and when we witness the promptitude with which he is ready to 
encounter new perils in the heart of Africa, where hardships of the 
severest kind must inevitably be endured, and where death would 
stare him in the face at every stage; we cannot but admire the 
superiority of mind over the accidents of human life, the rapidity of 

combination, quickness of decision, and fearlessness of consequences, 
| which Ledyard’s reply indicates. It was the spontaneous triumph 
of an elevated spirit over the whole catalogue of selfish considera. 
tions, wavering motives, and half-subdued doubts, which would 
have contended for days in the breast of most men, before they 
would have adopted a firm resolution to jeopard their lives, in an 
undertaking so manifestly beset with dangers, and which in its best 
aspect threatened to be a scene of toils, privations, and endurance. 
It is needless to say, thal the Committee of the Association imme- 
diately closed an agreement with a man, who presented himself 
with such a temper, and with numerous other qualities, which fitted 
him im a peculiar manner for their service. Preparations for his 
departure were commenced without delay.’ 

The departure took place. Mr Beaufoy had an interview with Led- 
yard just as he was setting off, and repeats the following passage from 
his conversation :—‘ I am accustomed,’ said Ledyard, ‘ to hardship. 
I have known both hunger and nakedness to the utmost extremity 
of human suffering. J have known what it is to have food given me 
as charity to a mad-man; and I have at times been obliged to shelter 
myself under the miseries of that character, to avoid a heavier calamity. 
My distresses have been greater than I have ever owned, or ever will 
own, to any mun. Such evils are terrible to bear; but they never 
yet had power to turn me from my purpose. If I live, I will faith. 
fully perform, in its utmost extent, my engagement to the society ; 
and if I perish in the attempt, my honour will still be safe, for death 
cancels all bonds.’ 

How affecting is this!—And the following, how noble!—‘ I 
shall never,’ he says, in writing to Mr Jefferson from Egypt, 
‘think my letter an indifferent one, when it contains the declaration 
| of my gratitude and my affection for you ; and this, notwithstanding 
you thought hard of me for being employed by an English Asso- 
ciation, which hurt me much while I was at Paris. You know your 
own heart; and if my suspicions are groundless, forgive them, since 
they proceed from the jealousy I have, not to lose the regard 
you have in times past been pleased to honour me with. You are 
not oiiliged to esteem me, but Lam obliged to esteem you, or to take 
leave of my senses, and confront the opinions of the greatest and 
| best characters I know. If IT cannot, therefore, address myself to you 
Las a man you regard, I must doit as one that regards you for your 
own sake, and for the sake of my country, which has set me the exam- 
ple’—P. 400. 

Nobler, or more refined words than these, never graced a pen. 

Before he took ship for Egypt, which he did at Marseilles, 
Ledyard had the happiness of seeing, Jefferson, Lafayette, and 
others of his old friends at Paris. He stayed there a few days, 
arrived in Egypt in due course of time, and took up his lodging at 
Cairo, to wait for the caravan that was to take him to the desert. 
He now imagined himself secure of an honest fame and a bene- 
ficent enterprise. He had the employment he wanted, the funds 
that were necessary, and “ imagined his severest cares were over.” 
At this moment, while thus waiting for the caravan, and after a 
few months residence in Cairo, the exposure to the heat of the 








cerity as well as kindness, that obtained him so much love. 
| was one of those rare men who could afford to be obliged, because 


sun, which his pursuits rendered necessary, together with the bad 
effects of the climate, at the most unfavourable season of the year, 
brought upon him an attack of a bilious complaint, and at the end 
of November 1788, he was no more. 
years of forty. 


He was then within tw» 


It was his sine 


He 


His character will have been seen from his life. 


he had no misgiving of his own disinterestedness; and luckily he 
found (as such men perhaps generally do) friends, who equally 
knew how to oblige. He would have made a fine writer, had he 
turned his ambition that way; for he had a wise heart, and he 
knew how to let it speak for itself. 

He failed, by extraordinary chances, in every enterprize which 
he meditated; but not so, in the noblest of all results. Such a 
man as Ledyard makes other men. He is one of the fathers of the 
race of enthusiastic admirers; and these either recommend his 





examples in books, or complete it by their own. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


«« The little and short sayings of wise and excellent men are of great value, like 


the dust of gold, or the least sparks of diamonds.” —Tillotson. 











PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lang.—A Grand Selection of Miscellaneous Music. 


Suspicious Speep.—A pilot in old times made a voyage in the 
space of a month, which had formerly occupied a year. He was 
considered as a sorcerer: the Inquisition, which is ridiculous for 
its ignorance, when it is not odious for its outrages, caused him to 
be arrested. His journal justified him: it was seen, that to have 
the same success they had only to sail at a distance from the shore ; 
and the sorcerer’s method was generally adopted.—Esprit de 
| G. T. Raynal.—{It is well for the engineers of the present day, that 
two-thirds of Part the Second ; which is a great deal too much for | the Inquisition “was such a long way off, and such a long time 
one evening, considering what we have already considered on that | 4g0,” as not to be formidable to our Genii of Steam.] 


Quitt Pens.—One of the earliest records of the use of quills in 
writing, is in the Life of Constantius, as quoted by Adrian de 
Valois, who asserts that “ Theodric, King of the Goths, could 
never be taught to form a royal signature; but that a plate of gold 
being laid at the bottom of his edicts, with the requisite four letters 
cut out in it, he was enabled to trace them with a quill.—Jfrs 
Gore’s Historical Traveller.—({Some centuries hence, the use of 
quills in writing will probably be entirely superseded by the 
modern metallic pens, and will be considered by posterity, as we 
now consider the reeds and styles of the ancients,—with mingled 
respect and self-complacency.] 


OriGIN OF THE Word MaGnet.—The mountains about Magnesia 
thought they were not going to laugh themselves. They did so | were anciently famous for the production of the load-stone: though 


; : _ indeed i: is disparaged by Pliny, and accounted less attractive than 
however very heartily, as the close came on; and the performance | that of other places. However this was probably the city from 
_ whence, as Lucretius says, that stone took the name of Magnet, as 
ably as before, if not still better. And the other singers entered | from the whole country of Lydia (in which Magnesia is situated), 

“i -. _¢q.,| the touch-stone was called Lapis Lydius.—Chishull’s Travels in 
The amount of the words is simply this :—‘ Go | Turkey 





Drury LANE. 
We should have had little to say of the Musical Selection \ast night, 
if ¢ Alexis,’ with Mr Linp.ey’s accompaniment, and MartTINI’s 





‘Laughing Trio,’ had not tempted us to stay late enough to hear 


subject. 

br Lixpuey carved and coaxed his violoncello in as fine stile as 
usual. The Laughing Terzettino, or Little Trio, has grown fat 
with laughing since we heard it first, and become a Little Quartett. 
Mr Horn, who took a part in it, has gone out of the firm, which 
is now made up of Mr Patiuiprs and Mr Stnctarr, with the addi- 
tion of BranaAm and Miss Hucnes. The audience did not make 
the mistake, this time, of supposing that Mr Puiturps laughed 





whether he would or no: and having found out their error, we 


was again twice encored, Mr Puiturps playing his part as admir- 


into the joke. 


along: this is too ridiculous: I cannot help laughing ete ee Comune. ce cut Miele Wii in 
ait is so sprightly, and the laugh so well imitated, that nothing can | When an infant was christened, in oriler to counteract the power of 
be better calculated to make the joke contagious, and sweep the | evil spirits, witches, &c. he was put on a basket with bread and 
i NS cheese, wrapped up in a linen cloth, and thus the basket and con- 

; tents were handed across the fire, or suspended on the pot-crook 

that hung from the joist over the fire-place. Immediately after this 
ceremony, a dish of crowdie (a mixture of oatmeal and water) was 


laughter of the house into its vortex. 


rhymes is an addition to the effect :— 


Vadasi via di qua, 








Che questo in verita 
Da ridere mi fa;— 
Ah, ah, ah, ah, ah, ah! 

Mrs Waytett was encored in two of her favourite ballads, which 
she sung “ by request,’—* Kate Kearney,’ and ‘ Away to the 
Mountain’s brow.’ The former is a beautiful Irish ballad, of which 
we have spoken before; the latter a very pretty one, by Mr Lee. 
It is a refinement, we see, of the play-bills, to say “ by request,” 
where a female singer is concerned, and “ by desire,” for a gentle- 
man; which, as Mr Pepys says, “ It is pretty to observe.” 

Miss Pearson’s friends, we must say, are indiscreet, and will do 
her amischief with the public, if they do not take care. They 
selected, last night, the least effective air she has sung perhaps 
during the Oratorios, to found a clapping upon, and force an 
encore. The consequence was, that a great noise ensued; and 
after a long struggle, which must have put the young lady’s feelings 
severely to the test, the song (we delieve, for we did not hear 
Ano- 
ther scene like this might hurt her greatly with the town, especially 


when she began) was hurried through during the confusion. 


considering the sense they already entertain of her having been | 


brought somewhat too pertinaciously forward. 
that a liking can be forced upon them under such circumstances, 
by mere dint of insisting upon it. The town, we grant, may yive 
way to a false taste, or a fashion, and sometimes be led into it by 
others; but to say nothing of the ill compliment paid to Miss 
Pearson by a hope for her so derived, the town’s own inclination 
mast help them to be led away. They will not go headlong at any 
person’s bidding that pleases, and for nothing at all. ce 








Tue Invention or Wics.—Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
having become bald very early in life, from the effects of a severe 
illness, and being unwilling to disfigure himself by wearing a cap in 
the high solemnities of the court, although unable from indisposition 
to remain bare-headed; a barber of Bruges, by his ingevious inven- 
tion of a peruque, reconciled every difficulty. This new fashion 


was eagerly adopted by the Flemish courtiers; and having shaved 
their heads in deference to the baldness of their sovereign, it is 
recorded that five hundred wigs appeared in Brussels, very shortly 
after the invention of this important adjunct to the toilet.—Histori- 
eal Traveller, 





It is a false notion, | 


presented, and each of the company took three horn-spoonsful.— 
Jampbell’s Tour in Scotland. 


Surp-Burtpinc.—To give an idea of the enormous quantity of 
timber necessary to construct a ship of war, we may observe that 
2,000 tons, or 3,000 loads, are computed to be required for a 74. 
Now, reckoning 50 oaks to the acre, of 100 years’ standing, and 
the quantity in each tree to be a load and a half, it would require 
40 acres of oak forest to build one 74; and the quantity increases 
in a great ratio for the largest classes of line-of-battle ships. The 
average duration of these vast machines, when employed, is com- 
puted to be 14 years. It is supposed that all the full-grown oaks 
now in Scotland would not build two ships of the line —Quarterly 
Journal of Agriculture. 

A Remnant or Otp Hieucanp Suverstition.—On the first 
day of May (old style) which is Beltin-day, the boys of the neigh- 
bouring hamlets meet, and retire to some sequestered spot amid the 
hills, where they cut a circular trench out of the green turf, in the 
centre of which a table is formed, round which they sit and eat a 
repast dressed in the following manner for the occasion :—Milk 
and eggs being made into the consistence of a custard, and oatmeal 
cake is kneaded very thick, and toasted by being set up against a 
stone at the embers: this is called a bonnach chloich, or stone-cake, 
| As a portion of this cake is to be distributed to each person present, 
it is cut into the requisite number of pieces. One bit of it is then 
bedaubed with charcoal, and the whole put into abonnet. Each 
lad draws out a bit; and he to whose lot the black falls, is said to 
be devoted to Beal-teine, Beltin, or Baal’s fire, as a sacrifice. 
Instead of actual immolation, however, the victim is made to skip 
three times through the glowing embers, and here the ceremony 
ends.—Campbell’s Tour in Scotland. 1802. 

Ow:s 1n- Burrows.—Major Head thus describes a curious 
species of owl, found all over tie Pampas of South America. 
“ Like rabbits, they live in holes, which are in groups in every di- 
rection, and which makes galloping over these plains very dangerous. 
These animals are never seen in the day; but, as soon as the lower 
limb of the sun reaches the horizon, they are seen issuing from 
their holes in all directions, which are scattered in groups, like little 
villages, all over the Pampas. The biscachos, when full grown, are 
nearly as big as badgers, but their head resembles a rabbit’s, except 
that they have large bushy whiskers. In the evening they sit out- 
side their holes, and they all appear to be moralising. They are the 
most serious looking animals I ever saw; and even the young ones 
are grey-headed, wear mustachios, and look thoughtful and grave. 
In the day-time, their holes are guarded by two little owls which are 
never an Instant away from their posts. As one gallops by these 
owls, they always stand looking at the stranger, and then at each 
other, moving their old-fashioned heads in a manner which is quite 
ridiculous, until one rushes by them, when fear gets the better of 
their dignified looks, and they both run into the biscacho’s hole.’’— 
Knowledge for the People, Part IV. 
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PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. SURREY THEATRE. 
KING’S THEATRE. 


An Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 








An entirely New Romantic Drama, in Two Acts, entitled 


PROPHET OF THE MOOR; OR THE FIRE RAISER, 








1 a The Characters by Miss SOMERVILLE, Miss M.C. POOLE, Miss JORDA 
LA as pee Miss NICC™, MrOSB/ ALDISTON, Mr ALM AR, Mr WILLIAMS, Mr HONNER, 
Mr ©. HILL, MrGO IrVALE, MrEDWIN, MrROGERS, 
The Principal Characters by Mrs WOOD, (late Miss PATON.) Mr ASBURY, Master F. CARBERY, Mr LEE, Mr HOBBS, 
Madame CASTELLI, Mademoiselle FELIANI, Signor DAVID, 


Signor LABLACHE, Signor De ANGELI, and Signor DE BEGNIS. After which, an interesting Drama, entitled 


T 7 baa bl QO 
After which, a New Grand Ballet, founded on Sir WaLrer Scort’s Novel of 7 D AS yp A _ D P Y rut AS 
F ermion iss }. Poole, Jalanthe, Miss Scott, 
KEN ILWOR T H. Eudosia, Miss Somerville, Phygenia, Miss Vincent, 
[By M. Desuayes. Arria, Miss Rume “alg Rygcia, Madame Simon, 
The usic by Signor Costa. Lyphrasia, Mrs Vale, Listea, Miss Nicol, 
The Principal Characters by Mademoiselle Brocard, Mademoiselle Kaniel, Damon, Mr Osbaldiston, Philistius, Mr Almar 
Mademoiselle Clara, Mademoiselle Proche, Mademoiselle Zoe Beaupre, Damocles, Mr Gough, Procles, Mr Honner, ; 
and Madame Montessu, : S ’ Dionysius, Mr D. Pitt, Pythias, Mr C. Hill, Lucullus, Mr Lee, 
Mesdames J. Mersie, De Vis, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, Fabius, Mr Webb, Pellagus, Mr Young, 
Lydia, Clari, &c. » Arcus, Mr Hobbs, Melcthon, Mr Edwin, Aranthon, Mr Ransford, 
M. Lefebvre, M. Simon, M. Emile, M.Gouriet, M. Venafra, Naxillus, Mr Boulanger, Petus, Mr Grammer, 
M. O’Brien, M. Edouard, M. a pil. D’Albert, M. Bertram, M. Hunt, Executioner, Mr Thompson, Soldiers, Senators, &c. Ke. 
an . Paul. 


With an efficient and numerous Corps de Ballet. To conclude with a Romantic Melo-Drama, entitled 


a THE BROKEN SWORD. 
[By W. Dimonp, Esq.) 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. Rosara, Miss Vincent, Stella, Miss Somerville, 








3 Jacintha, Miss Jordan, Beatrice, Miss Nicol, —, Mins Ramens, 
Jannette, Miss Boden, Rosa, Miss R. Boden. Goatherds, &c 
Baron Maraldi Mr Gough Captain Zavior, Mr William 
THE ee YPOC ‘RITE. Colonel Rigolio, Mr D. Pitt, Claudio, Mr Honner, " 
ihe teenie tem Pedro, Mr Grammer, Pablo, Mr Vale, Esteven de Burgos, Mr C. Hill, 
L STAFF. : : Myrtillo, Mademoiselle Rosier, Fabio, Mr Smith, 
Old ety Dente, in JONES. mn nace, Me EABT. Nicaro, Mr Boulanger, Bartolo, Mr Jones, ‘ Thomaso, Mr Wild. 
Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON. Maw-worm, Mr LISTON. 


— Ly peer aie Mr ANDREWS. Darnley, MrJ. VINING. 
Solonel Lambert, Mr COOPER. Seward, Mr YOUNGE. , r _ ,AMTpH 

Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES. ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
In the course of the Evening, G. Onslow’s Overture to ‘ L’Alcade de la Vega.’ 


Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘La Dame Blanche.’ And Auber’s Overture to ‘La 
Muette de Portici.’ 














An Entire New Burletta, to be called : . 
| MY GREAT AUNT! OR, WHERE THERE’S A WILL— 


After which, {From the French ‘of Picard, by Mr PLANCHE.] 


DEAF AS A POST. Mrs Headly, Mrs EDWIN Mrs Crawley, Mrs KNIG HT. 
Sophy Walton, Mrs N he A ‘ - — Rosa Crawley, Mirs LANGLE Y. Lucy, Miss STEWART. 
Whale Waa, We Saar. “> Letty Met , ge Lionel Glossover, Esq. Mr FREDERICKS. Mr Crawley, Mr COOPER. 
Old Walton, Mr W. Bennet. Captain Templeton Mr Coo a. Mr Leach, Mr W. VINING. Lothario Leach, Mr COLLIER. 
Tristram Sappy, Mr Liston. Crupper, Mr Hughes iets 5. Galtene Mr Rilien Mr Welford, Mr NEWCOMBE., Charles Welford, Mr BROUGHAM. 
. » Mri ; 


Thomas, Mr HITCHINSON. 
To conclude with the Grand Opera of 


After which, a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
MASANI ; . : See ig 
~ wy ypeererg OLYMPIC REVELS. 
Elvira, Miss Byfeld. Fenella, Mrs W. Barrymore. Inis, Miss Chikini [Adapted from a burlesque of CoLmaN’s, by Mr PLancue and Mr C, Dance. 
Masaniello, Mr Sinclair. Don Alphonso, Mr T. Cooke. Pietro, Mr Bedford. Previous to whic h, an Ove rture » by J. N. Hummel. 
Ruffino, Mr Bland. Lorenzo, Mr Howard. Moreno, MrYarnold. Pandora, Madame Vestris. 
On Monday, Macbeth ; and The Devil's Brother. To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 


= THE CHASTE SALUTE 


[From M. Scrise’s “ BAIsE ; au Porreur.’’} 


a) . r y “were 7 The Music, by C. . Horn. : 7 
THEAT RE ROY A Re COV ENT GA KDEN. The Characters by Miss Seb.” Ning Stuart, Miss Fitzwalter, 


Mr Spagnoletti, Mr Newcombe, and Mr Collier. 








The Comedy of To conclnde t “ REN ADI _— called 
: - 7 » GREN. oR. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. [By H. Baty, Esq] 
[By W. SHAKSPEARE. The Overture and Two of the Songs, by Mr S. Nelson. 
Heo, Miss TAYL OR. Beatrice, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. Fanny Bolton, Madame Vestris, in which she will sing, “ O, they mar¢ h d throngh 
Ursula, Mrs DALY. Margaret, Mrs BROWN. 


- the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.’ 
Benedick, Mr C. KEMBLE, Leonato, Mr WARDE. Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. | Will Wilks, Mr Raymond. 
Don Pedro, Mr 6. BENNETT. Don John, Mr DIDDEAR. 


Antonio, Mr BARTLEY. Count Claudio, Mr ABBOTT. 


Dears, BLANCHARD. Friar, MrEVANS. Verges, Mr KEELEY. Ee poe Eo : 
orachio, Mr SR. Conrad, MrHOLL. Balthazar, Mr HENRY. JEEN’S THEATRE 
Sexton, Mr BARNES. Seacoal, Mr MEARS. Ql KEN’S PHEATR Ki, 
Oatcake, Mr TURNOUR. Lorenzo, Mr IRWIN. TOTTENHAM STREET, FITZROY SQUARE. 


In Act Il. A MASQUERADE. And Stevens’s Glee of ‘‘ Sigh no more, Ladies.” 


Previous to the Comedy, Mozart’s Overture to ‘ Der Schauspieldirector.’ An Original Serious Drama, in Two Aets, called 
. | THE DANISH WIFE. 


Music by Mr Harroway 





To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, called 


7 . | The Lady Gertrude, Miss PELHAM. ( Mina, Mrs HUMBY. 
THE ROMANCE OF A DAY. Ernest, Mr FORRESTER. Alexis, Miss LANE. Kalmar, Mr SPENSER, 
The Music, by H. R. Bishop. Peter Pluffen, Mr SMITH. So Mr MI a hi PPELL 
‘onrs ‘OOKE. Maurice, Mr BARNELT. Godfrid, Mr KEPPELL. 
Sophia Walstein, Miss Forde. Liese, Miss E. Tree. Therése, Mise P. Horton Conrad, Mr H. ¢ KE faurice r RNETT odfric r 


Widow Klaffen, Mrs Gibbs. Karoline Klaffen, Miss H. Cawse. After which, an Original Comedietta, in One Act, entitled, 
Adolph, Count of Engleberg, Mr Hunt. General Kienwitz, Mr Bartley. DELUSIONS. 


Colonel Francoeur, Mr Abbott. Nikel Unterhand, Mr G. Penson. Ellen Mowbray, Miss S naieed M; Miss Wells. WN mkins, Mrs Garrick- 
y ve ‘Men Mowbray, Miss Stohwasser. Mary, Miss Wells. Mrs Jenkins, Mrs Garric 
Moritz, Mr Blanchard. Fritz Klaffen, Mr Keeley. Frank, Mr Smith. Mr Drax, Mr Munroe. 
,Paul Richter, Miss Taylor. Mr John Fraser, Mr Spenser. Charles Euston, Mr Green. 








On Monday, Fazio; Married Lovers; Robert the Devil. : To which will be added, : 
A NEW DIVERTISEMENT. 
In which Mademoiselle CELESTE and Mademoiselle CONSTANCE 
“ ? ° Will dancé their favourite POLONAIsE, 
¥ H E A rRE ROY A Ly ADE L PHI. Assisted by the Corps de Ballet. 


A Musical Entertainment, called 











An entirely New emilee Hm and ences ee sige to be called f Us x ca NETT. 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE Mis\NTHROPE i 
Elizabeth, Mes FIT awi a AG. Ca cei in MYA D: AL Y. Mrs Tendre sg —— ey Miss Wells. 
ee as ik EMMI NGS. BW: 5 tbe Grimm, + SUSE STORE. wine, aes an te Forrester. Peer, MG smith. 
Hans, Mr O. SMITH. a’ ra Corporal C artouche, Mr Lejeune. Achilles Bellerose, Mr J. Russell 


The Incidental Dances by the Corps de Ballet. 





After which, a New Comic Burletta, called ae oe 7) 
, y . aoe 7 | ‘ suweeiee THY ee: a . oe ca , sf “me 
KIND INTENTIONS. Cosure THeatre.—The Sv of Vi ienna—De L’Orm 


Mrs Rosemore, Miss Daly. Charlotte, MissM.Glover. | Henry, Mr H —Abbey Lands. 
Latitat, Mr S$. Smith. Timothy, Mr Wilkinson. Mr Me onwell, Mr — 





, hreet sed eines erin: all book 
To conclude with, an entirely New Vaudeville, in Six Stages, and 2 Acts, calle Published by J. Thvwtiies 1c ‘atherine street, Strand, (to whom all bo 7 

ICINID > EET : = parcels, and communications for the E ditor, are to be esisahage byt a 

ened HOME THE BRIDE. by J. Cuarren—Ervincnam Watson, Royal Exchange; A. Harn, 
@ Music arranged by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 65 gent stre s iccé Mars, Ho 
‘The Characters by Mrs Fitzwilliam, Miss M. Glover, Mrs Beaumont, 165 Regent street ; a ama Sw Air street, Pice gon ; use y, Ol 

Mr Yates, Mr Downe, MrJ. Reeve, MrSanders, MrCharles, Mr Wis Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel ; ; at Esens’s Library, 
r Wilson, Mr Morris, MrChilde, MrFry, Mr Chapman, Mr Paulo P» Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 
Mr Brown, Mr Mordaunt, Mr V. Webster, MrS. Smith 


C, and W, @ EYN&LL, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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